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PREFACE. 



-♦♦- 



The object of the delivery of these Lectures 
from the pulpit was to supply in a simple 
popular form some general information on a 
period little known by many ; and the reason 
for the oral delivery of the discourses has 
also prevailed so far as to induce compliance 
with a request made by some who heard them 
that they should be printed. 

Indebtedness is acknowledged, in connection 
with the material of the Lectures, specially 
to the writings of Ewald, Kuenen, and Dean 
Stanley. 



FKOM MALACHI TO MATTHEW. 



LECTUKE I, 



Every one has noticed the blank leaf in the Bible, 
separating the Book of Malachi, the last of the 
prophets, from that of Matthew, the first of the 
evangelists. All are aware that the Scriptures contain 
an Old Testament and a New, being made up of two 
great historical parts. And when we have con- 
sidered more particularly how the matter stands, we 
have found that, while there is a narrative of events 
— not, indeed, in every part detailed, but still con- 
tinuous — from the creation on to the time of Malachi, 
there a sudden cleavage occurs; or rather the long 
mountain range subsides into the plain, and there 
stretches away a vast almost unrelieved expanse, 
haze-covered, and lost in the distance, until afar off 
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the first sunlit peaks of the New Testament times 
appear. There is a blank in the biblical story of 
about four hundred years. From the complete re- 
patriation of the Jewish people, after their deliverance 
from the captivity in Babylon, till John the Baptizer 
appears upon the scene, announcing that the Messiah 
is at hand, there is not one word of direct historical 
information for us within the boards of the Bible. 
There are some fore-shootings of prophecy in the 
Book of Daniel and elsewhere, and there are one or 
two back-glances in the New Testament ; but, apart 
from these, we are, so far as Scripture is concerned, 
left in total darkness as regards this lengthened period 
of the Israelitish history. 

This is a remarkable fact, and it naturally excites 
reflection on the part of the intelligent reader of the 
Scriptures. For one thing, from the gloom in the midst 
of which he finds himself when the -light of the biblical 
narrative is withdrawn, he is led to realise as he had 
not done before, the indebtedness of the world to the 
Sacred Writings for the knowledge which it possesses 
of ancient times. 

But he is not merely led thus to estimate highly the 
value of Soripture light upon history from the " dark- 
ness visible " of the period on which it does not shine : 
he begins to wonder and enquire why the light should 
be awanting as regards that period. Wherefore 
the break in the continuity of the inspired narrative 
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which is found ? Have any books been lost ? Or was 
the break intended? It seems strange, that when 
there has been given an account, more or less full and 
detailed, of the events happening in the Church from 
the beginning of the world up to a certain point, there 
should then be a sudden stop and a gap for several 
centuries, with, at the end of that long period, a re- 
sumption of the narrative. 

That the pause in the narrative was intentional, 
seems not to admit of doubt. We have no whisper of 
the loss of any books whose information might have 
bridged the interval. And the book of Malachi viewed 
in connection with the narratives of the evangelists, 
gives evident indication of its having been intended to 
be the last inspired utterance for a time, while the 
narratives of the evangelists, on their side, similarly 
show that they are a new beginning, or rather a re- 
suming of the story where it had been left off. The 
Gospel narrative fits in to the book of Malachi, as you 
have seen a new building in a row of houses fit in to 
the one before it, whose gable had been left with 
embryo fire-places in it, which are answered to in the 
rooms of the new building set up. Malachi ends with 
the following words — " Behold, I will send you Elijah 
the prophet before the coming of the great and dread- 
ful day of the Lord," &c. ; which is a reduplication upon 
what had been said a few verses previously (iii. 1.) — " Be- 
hold, I will send my messenger, and he shall prepare 
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the way before me : and the Lord, whom ye seek, shall 
suddenly come to his temple, even the messenger of 
the covenant whom ye delight in : behold, he shall come, 
saith the Lord of hosts." And the Gospel by Mark 
opens thus — " The beginning of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God. As it is written in the pro- 
phets, Behold, I send my messenger before thy face, 
which shall prepare the way before Thee." "We 
remember, also, how our Lord spoke of His forerunner, 
John the Baptist, in this way — " If ye will receive it, 
this is Elias, which was to come." In such language 
we have distinct echoes of Malachi's words ; Scripture 
itself thus bearing internal witness that the intermission 
of its narrative for a while was a deliberate and signi- 
ficant thing. In the Gospels we see the Old Testament 
story taken up again where it had been left off, as if 
nothing of essential consequence lay between. 

These last words which I have used — as if nothing of 
essential consequence lay between — suggest the explana- 
tion of the difficulty. We find that in a proper view of 
the object of revelation. The design of Scripture was 
not to give an account of the chief occurrences happening 
along the line of secular history, but to exhibit the 
origin and progress of God's .spiritual kingdom in the 
world. Events were related not for their own sakes, 
but because of and according to their bearing upon the 
evolution of the Divine plan of redemption. Holy 
men were not inspired to give to the world an ancient 
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history, which might otherwise have been awanting, 
but a sacred history: preserving a record of God's 
working among men with a view to the spiritual 
recovery of a people unto Himself. The Bible, in so 
far as it is a history, is the religious history of the 
world, and that history, in its earlier stages, is bound 
up specially with the fortunes of a particular chosen 
people, the Jews; references to outside portions of 
humanity coming in only as they stood related to the 
Kingdom of God on the earth. Here we have the 
principle of Scripture history, and in the light of that 
principle we are able to understand how the narrative 
should be carried on up to a certain point, and should 
there end for a time, to be afterwards resumed : a 
course which could not have been followed had the 
object of Scripture been to give a general history of the 
world from the beginning onwards. By the close of 
Malachi's work as a prophet the Divine arrangements 
in the development of the kingdom had reached such 
a point that nothing more was needed than time for 
things to come to a head. The inspired record might, 
therefore, be intermitted until "the fulness of the 
times " had come, then to be resumed as the birth of 
events might require. A botanist, in giving the 
biography of a wheat-plant, might tell us of the 
throwing out of its rootlets by the quickened seed ; and 
then of the piercing of the ground by the 'pointed 
blade; and next of the raising of the stem with its 
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sheath of leaves ; and after that he would have nothing 
to say to us till he could speak of the plant's breaking- 
out, at the close of a lengthened season of quiet 
development, into ear. Now, it is during such a 
season of waiting and growth in the history of the 
kingdom of God that there is a break in the narrative 
of Scripture. With the advent of Christ such a crisis 
would have come that the narrative would call for 
being taken up again. The periods covered by Old 
Testament Scripture were the steps towards the mani- 
festation of Christ to the world, and there could be a 
pause in the narrative when the last great step previous 
to His coming had been taken. That was the case 
on the restoration of the Jews from the captivity in 
Babylon; as is indicated by the looking of Malachi,. 
from his outpost, not at the ground immediately under 
his eyes, but away over it, that he might descry in the 
distance the first gleams that told of the dawn of the 
New Testament day. 

Such is the significance of the strange silence 
regarding this period of four hundred years which we 
find. The season was that of the final preparation 
for the coming of Christ, and the stillness was that of 
waiting. "This era," says Ewald, "was to allow 
holiness to escape from its hard shell all over the 
world " ; and Neander's words are similar — " That 
from the shell of Judaism there might issue a king- 
dom of God that should embrace all mankind.' 1 The 
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history pauses while the day is climbing to the horizon, 
while the fruit swells and ripens, and the shell is ready 
to burst yielding its seed. 

I may just hint further, here, that it is in accord- 
ance with this principle of the Scripture history which 
I have stated, viz., its being a history of religion^ that 
there is another break or pause, if not an end, in the 
inspired narrative : that which has followed the accounts 
given of the life of Christ and the introduction of the 
G-ospel into the world in the New Testament writings. 
"With the advent of Christ a great new stage in the 
development of the kingdom was reached, and fit men 
were consequently raised up to chronicle the facts con- 
nected with it. But that stage is passed, and the next, 
that of the second Advent, has not yet been reached. 
We are living in the season of the carrying out of the 
specific work of the first Coming ; and during this 
season again — nor are we surprised at the fact — the 
voice of revelation has been silent. 

From what has been said, it may be concluded that 
the period covered by our theme is not one of the first 
importance in the history of Israel. It was a period 
neither of sowing nor of reaping, but of slow ripen- 
ing. Without the ripening, however, the sowing would 
have been lost, and the reaping would have been a use- 
less task. The period has, therefore, an importance of 
its own, and we are naturally interested in seeking to 
find out what we may regarding it. 
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What are the Original Sources, it may be asked,, 
from which knowledge of the period is to be obtained, 
seeing that the well of Scripture information is so dry? 
As I have already hinted, there is some help from the 
Bible; certain prophecies of Daniel, for instance, 
pointing forward to the time of Alexander the Great, 
and onwards.* Another way in which Scripture helps 
us is this : it shows us, in the closing Old Testament 
books, the condition of Israel just before the darkness 
settles down, and then, in the opening New Testament 
books, reveals its state when again the cloud has lifted ; 
and from a comparison of the two situations we may 
be able to come to some just conclusion with regard to 
what lay between. If you had the first and third 
volumes of a tale, the second being lost, while you 
would doubtless err as to particulars, you would not be 
wholly astray with regard to the general course of 
events during the hidden interval. Then, outside of 
the inspired writings, we have the books of the Old 
Testament Apocrypha — Baruch, Tobit, Ecclesiasticus, 
the two Maccabees, &c. These all came into existence, 
earlier or later, within the period over which our 
inquiry is to extend. Further, we have the old Greek 



* Kuenen and his fellow critics regard this information as strictly- 
historical, rather than prophetic, however it may seem to come in 
the guise of prediction. They place in the post-Malachi period such 
books as 2 Chronicles and Daniel, with the latter half of Isaiah and 
some of the Psalms. 
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and Roman historians, who are now and then led, in 
the course of the progress of the events which they 
chronicle, to step over upon Israelitish ground, and who 
give us information with regard to those great outside 
secular kingdoms that pressed upon Israel at times and 
gave it form by the pressure. And we have Josephus, 
the Jewish historian, who, although he did not live till 
the time of our Lord, gathered together in a generally 
trustworthy manner much of the story of his people 
during the period in question that had been handed 
down by tradition, or was embodied in previous writ- 
ings, or stored up in the archives of the nation. These 
are our chief sources of information. . Jonathan 
Edwards, in his History of Redemption, says of the 
period that " God took care that there should be full 
accounts of it in profane history." This language is too 
sweeping; still, we have not been left in total darkness. 
There is gloom, but in such authorities as I have named 
we hav6 at least a night-glass, by the aid of which we 
can discern some objects moving in the midst of the 
murk. 

Before actually entering upon and trying to grope 
our way over the four dark centuries, it will be well 
that, according to what I have already suggested, we 
try to form as accurate and distinct a conception as 
possible of the Israel which is about to pass out of 
sight. 

It is back from Babylon, where it had been in cap- 
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tivity for seventy years : more than two generations ; 
children having been born, and having grown up to be 
men, some of them having become old men, in the 
place of exile. The people have been home again 
— dating from the earliest wave of the returns, which 
were successive — for a hundred and sixteen years ; 
and during that space of fully a century they have 
been gradually settling down in their new condition. 
The Temple has been restored; the larger but less 
splendid structure of Zerubbabel standing where that 
raised by Solomon and destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar 
had been. The city walls also have been re-built. It 
is now forty-five years since they were completed. 
Within the walls a considerable population has gathered. 
The country districts, too-'-never so completely de- 
spoiled — have been recovering themselves. In the 
middle, or Samaria region, the population does not 
consist of pure Jews. After one of the early depopu- 
latings by the Assyrians, bodies of heathen tribes — 
Cuthaeans, Sepharvaim, &c. — were sown into the bare 
places made by the carrying away of their Israelitish . 
inhabitants. These grew up among the people that 
had been left, and the result was that in religion the 
new population was partly idolatrous and partly Jewish, 
the Judaism being of an imperfect type. This mixed 
people accepted only the five books of Moses as their 
religious authority, and they did not go up to Jeru- 
salem to worship at the great national feasts. The 
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Samaritans were thus a pricking trouble to the purer 
portion of Israel, and, along with the Ammonites and 
other heathen around, gave much annoyance in connec- 
tion with the re-building of the walls of the city, and 
in the general social and religious life of the nation. 

Such was the more outward and material condition 
of the restored Israel. It should be mentioned, in 
addition to what has been said, that not by any means 
all who were in exile in Babylon returned to Palestine. 
Thousands of Jews remained in the Chaldean capital, 
or spread abroad into different foreign countries. There 
now greatly increased, what had begun to be formed 
before, and we shall yet hear more of, an important 
body, that of the Jews of the dispersion, the extra- 
Palestinian Israel. With regard to the political con- 
dition of the people at the time when the Bible history 
stops, I have to remind you that Israel was not again 
independent, but was subject to Persia, the power that 
was the instrument of delivering it from the thraldom 
of Babylon. Persia was represented in Jerusalem by 
a resident governor. Nehemiah at first filled that 
position, but on the death of the Jewish patriot, the 
Persian governor of Syria came to bear rule. Under 
him the civil power in Palestine, so far as it was 
allowed to be exercised by native hands, was with the 
high priests. Referring to the services of the 
Temple, I have to say that they were restored, and 
were carried on with outward propriety; although, 

B 
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indeed, the prophets needed too often to reprove priests 
as well as people. One important matter belonging to 
this period was the position of the books of Scripture. 
The law had fallen greatly out of sight. But a valu- 
able service was done shortly before Malachi's time by 
Ezra. The sacred books were gathered together ; the 
Old Testament canon being thus — although some of 
the later books remained to be added — substantially 
formed. The public reading of Scripture, also, now 
obtained a prominent place, and, along with that, 
exposition of the Word grew into use. Thus the 
Scribes, expounders and preachers, as well as writers 
or copyists, of the Word, rose into importance. Already 
have originated the synagogues, or places of meeting 
for religious purposes different from the Temple. No 
sacrifices were offered in the synagogues, but there took 
place in them assemblies for prayer, reading, and 
exposition of Scripture, very much as in our churches 
in the present day. These places of meeting naturally 
came into existence during the exile, when the people 
were away from the Temple ; and they would as natur- 
ally be multiplied in connection with the dispersion, as 
those scattered abroad desired to come together to 
remember the God of their fathers. 

These are some particulars with regard to the external 
condition — material, political, social and ecclesias- 
tical — of repatriated Israel at the time when the non- 
biblical period commences ; but let us still take a glance 
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at its more inward and religions state. There has been a 
progressiveness in God's dealings with the chosen people, 
and we find that the deeper condition of Israel at the 
time is in correspondence with that fact. The function 
of ancient Judaism was to give birth to Christianity. 
The " virgin daughter of Israel " lived for the purpose 
of being the mother of our Lord. But the fulness of 
the times was not yet come, nor was that to be the case 
for a period of four hundred years. Two things were 
required meanwhile : the preservation and maturing 
of religion, and then the communication of it. Had 
Israel not been restored from Babylon, but been lost in 
a universal dispersion, that would have been a pre- 
mature scattering of the seed, while it was still unripe. 
It was necessary that the nation and polity of Israel 
should be maintained yet awhile. But if it had not at 
the same time been in course of gradual preparation for 
what was to come, the object of its existence would have 
been lost. Hence, along with the preservation of 
Judaism, a certain progressive loosening of the old, and 
preparation for the new, were also requisite. The seed 
must be conserved within the shell till it ripens, the 
shell must be ready to drop the seed when the ripening 
has taken place. And we find both things in the 
divinely-ordered history, as appears from the following 
particulars : — 

1. There is observable an intensifying of the spirit 
of nationality. In accordance with what is the usual 

b2 
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effect of persecution, the patriotism of the Israelites 
became stronger from their protracted exile. While 
they sat by the canals of Babylon, their harps hanging* 
unfingered upon the willows, they remembered Zion 
tenderly, and said, "If I forget thee, O Jerusalem,, 
let my right hand forget her cunning." It is a remark 
of Milman's that " the unsocial spirit " with which the 
Jews were charged by the heathen was specially 
developed from this time. And what was that un- 
social spirit but an excess or acidulating of the spirit 
of nationalism which was necessary for their preserva- 
tion, with the severe trials that were before them? 
Those Jews who did not return to Palestine in body, 
returned and lived intensely in the dear old land in 
spirit. It may and has indeed been said that now for 
the first time were the Jews a thoroughly united 
people. " One of the immediate effects of the cap- 
tivity (Speaker's Commentary, Jer. iii. 16) was the 
re-union of the scattered tribes of Israel." 

2. In union with this feeling of nationalism operated 
the higher feeling, also strengthened by the exile, of 
attachment to the one God. The tendency of the people 
to idolatry was finally corrected by the experiences 
of Babylon. They learned the true God from His 
providence both in His chastisements and His de- 
liverances. What Ewald says of the times of 
the Maccabees, we may say even with regard to this 
earlier time of the captivity in Babylon: "Israel 
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was put into the wilderness to lay Jiold of the true 
God afresh." Babylon was the wilderness where 
Israel at last learned that Jehovah was God. 

3. This belief in God flowered out into a fuller 
Messianic hope. The deliverance from Babylon led 
to the expectation of a greater deliverance. For 
Cyrus, a greater " Servant of the Lord," was looked 
forward to. From the time of Malachi, who speaks 
so plainly of the " coming of the Lord to His Temple," 
the people had a brighter and stronger confidence in 
the approaching advent of their promised Christ. 
In all this there was a revival of Judaism and a deeper 
lodging in the national heart of the precious trust 
committed to it. The seed was safe, and it was 
growing and ripening, within the shelL But there 
was a preparation for the breaking of the husk as 
well. Judaism was swelling within its limits till 
the time had fully come for its bursting them. Very 
manifest from the time of the exile L 

4. The enlarging, liberalizing, and spiritualizing of 
the idea of religion. The captivity had taught the 
people many things. They learned practically from 
it the universality of the presence of God. Was He 
not with them in Babylon, and wherever they were 
dispersed, as He had been with them and their 
fathers in Palestine? Was one land, then, "holy," 
while others were not? They learnt, too, that true 
worship was not tied to certain outward institutions 
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and forms. The Temple was overthrown, they were 
far away from Jerusalem, and yet they could approach 
God, although the offering of the wonted sacrifices 
was impossible. Thus prayer gradually grew up to 
take the place of the material offerings.* The people, 
too, had found God speaking to and acting by the 
Persian Cyrus ; and so they learned to think of Him 
as having to do, not only with them, the covenant 
people, but also with a large outside world. Thus 
the captivity, as Edwards expresses it, "prepared for 
Christ's coming by putting away many things that 
belonged to Judaism." Here, with the close of the 
exile, we see the beginnings of forces and tendencies 
which, strengthened during the four hundred years 
following, at last had their natural issue in the 
melting of the glacier of Judaism — at once long- 
enough held together and unable to hold together any 
longer — into the river of the gospel of Christ Jesus. 
It is a " chosen people " that still moves before us, a 
people manifestly guided by the Hand which had led 
them out of Egypt and through the Desert in the old 
time. 

Thinking of this blank in the . Scripture history 
which we find, and the reason for it, may we not 
draw this general lesson as we bring the present 
lecture to a close — that there is a significance in God's 

* Vide Stanley, &c. 
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silence, not less than in His speech ? He speaks when 
there is occasion for it. He is silent when that is fitting. 
The white leaf between the Old and New Testaments, 
then, is also written all over with the name of God ; a 
God who is wise, and has a plan. From His reticence, 
as well as from His utterance, we may learn His 
meaning. Let us not think that because He is 
not speaking by revelation in these days in which 
we live, therefore He does not exist, or is not working. 
Sometimes the silence of a human government suggests 
how much it is thinking and acting ; and so it is 
especially in the case of the government of God : it is 
not because nothing is going on, but because things 
are going on, their crisis not yet having been reached, 
that the great Ruler holds His peace. A time may come 
again when "He shall not keep silence, but speak 
out." May we be ready for whatever manifestation of 
Himself He may make ! 

..." Heart-searching Lord, as years roll on, 
Thou keepest silent watch from Thy triumphal throne." 
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LECTURE II. 

The condition into which the nation of Israel had 
been brought by the exile showed a preparation for 
the coming of the "fulness of the times;" and the 
preparation goes on during the four hundred years. 
This is what we shall now have to trace. In our 
inquiries it will be necessary for us to consider the 
fortunes of the Israel of Palestine, and also those of 
the Trans-Palestine portion of the nation, as well as 
to ponder the influence upon the Chosen People of 
contemporary outside countries, with their arms, their 
religions, their philosophies, and their manners. 

In this Lecture our view must be confined to the 
external and political history of the Jewish people. 
The period to be covered falls into five great parts. 
There is the time of the remainder of the Persian 
dominion, from about 400 b.c. to 333 b.c. Then there 
is that of the Grecian rule, under Alexander the Great 
and his successors, from 333 to 219 b.c. Next is that 
of the domination of the Seleucidse, or Syrian con- 
querors, from 219 to 161 b.c. Following that comes 
the era of the government of the native Asmonean 
princes, from 161 to 63 B.C. And, lastly, there is the 
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season of the Roman authority, from 63 B.C. to the 
birth of Christ and the resumption of the Biblical 
history. 

There is hardly anything of a detailed sort which 
we are able to find recorded of the seventy years of 
the remainder of the first of these eras, that of the 
Persian rule. One incident has been related by 
Josephus, the date of which is within twenty years of 
the death of Malachi. The high-priest of the time, 
Johannan by name, had a brother called Jeshua. 
This Jeshua contrived to obtain the goodwill of 
Bagoses, the Persian governor, who was in charge at 
Jerusalem. Johannan became jealous of his brother, 
supposing that he was desirous of supplanting him in 
the office of the high-priesthood, which was, indeed, 
the case, the office having been secretly promised 
to Jeshua by Bagoses. The two brothers met within 
the precincts of the Temple on one occasion, and, on 
an altercation taking place, Johannan slew Jeshua. 
The crime brought Bagoses hurrying upon the scene, 
with the question springing from his lips, " Have you 
had the impudence to perpetrate a murder in your 
Temple?" Seeking to press his way within the sacred 
enclosure, Bagoses was stopped by the Levites, as 
being a Gentile and unclean; whereupon he replied, 
suggestively enough, "Am I not purer than he that 
was slain (he might also have said, i Than he that 
slew ') in the Temple ? " A dead body in the sacred 
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edifice, the carcase of one slain by God's unworthy 
minister, that was the real defilement ! Bagoses forced 
his way into the interior of the building, and, as a 
penalty for what had been done, a heavy tax was 
imposed by the Persians upon every lamb that was 
offered in the daily sacrifices. This is not a pleasant 
glance into the state of affairs. It is sad, on being 
permitted to gaze into God's House through this single 
chink, to perceive only such an occurrence as this horrible 
and doubly profane fratricide taking place. But, how- 
ever painfully, it gives us some view of the general 
state of matters in Israel at the time. We see the 
high-priesthood maintained, and the services of the 
sanctuary going on. We see the lambs brought for the 
daily sacrifices. And we see how practically Israel is 
under the Persian rule ; the interest of the Governor 
being canvassed for in connection with the high-priest- 
hood, and that official coming effectually upon the 
scene, as magistrate, when disturbance arose. And we 
see too clearly how far from satisfactory was the 
religious condition of Israel at the time, when there 
could be such strife between brothers in such a matter 
as that of the pontifical office, a strife carried on 
within the courts of the sanctuary, and leading to 
unhallowed bloodshed. 

If we were to follow Josephus we should now speak 
of the erection of the rival Temple on Mount Gerizhn 
by the Samaritans as taking place soon after this : an 
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event which increased and embittered, as well as 
perpetuated, the hostility between the Samaritans and 
the Jews. Such a rival temple there was, and it was 
a source of much evil influence. But the account 
given by the Jewish historian of its origin is not to be 
regarded as trustworthy : it is impossible for us to say 
with certainty at what period the Gerizim Temple was 
built. 

There really is little or nothing more in the way 
of outward event for us to learn regarding what 
happened during this remaining portion of the Persian 
supremacy. " It seems," says Milman, " that from that 
time (of the affair of Bagoses) Judea has the happy 
distinction of being hardly if ever mentioned in the 
succeeding years, when war raged on all sides around her 
peaceful valleys. That the country was chastised, 
perhaps devastated (it is even said that a great number 
of Jews were swept away into captivity at Babylon), 
appears to rest on probable authority; and no doubt 
Judea must occasionally have suffered from the 
marches of the immense conflicting armies of Persia 
and Egypt, lying, as it did, in the way between."' 
Kuenen expresses himself to a similar effect with 
regard to the political condition of the people. But 
he also says, " In another, the spiritual domain, they 
were not idle during this century;" and he ascribes 
to the period the origin of what is called " The Great 
Synagogue." The men of this Great Synagogue 
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succeeded the prophets, and exercised a powerful 
influence upon the religious condition of Israel in the 
way of instruction in the law, and "in Temple song 
and Temple poetry," which at this period, Kuenen 
says, were " at their prime." This powerful influence, 
however, was not unf elt at the same time for evil, for 
it had much to do with the increase of that oral 
tradition which, originating in a desire to make a 
•"hedge about the law" for its defence, ended in 
going far to choke the law itself ; as our Lord showed 
long afterwards, when he needed, as a reformer, to hew 
down the hedge by his strong, sharp-edged condemna- 
tions of the teachings of those " of old time." 

Advancing with our historical account, we reach 
now the Grecian period. When the Persian power 
came to an end Israel did not regain its independence, 
but passed under subjection to Persia's conqueror. 
That was Alexander the Great. In the course of his 
■career of victory he came at one time to Tyre and 
Gaza, on the borders of Palestine. This was nearly 
seventy years after the death of Malachi, in 333 b.c. 
The Jews, although hesitating at first, submitted them- 
selves without a struggle. A procession of priests and 
people came as far as Sapha, a little way outside of 
Jerusalem, to meet the advancing conqueror ; and it is 
told that Alexander, on seeing the High Priest in his 
Tobes, bowed down before him reverently ; which sur- 
prising conduct he explained afterwards by declaring 
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that he had seen the figure of the priest before in a 
dream while he was in Macedonia, and had been 
exhorted by him " to pass over into Asia and achieve 
the conquest of Persia." Entering the city — so the 
story proceeds — Alexander was shown the prophecy of 
Daniel in which it was predicted that the Persian 
empire was to be overthrown by a Greek. "Behold 
(Dan. viii. 5.) an he-goat came from the west (where 
Macedonia lay) on the face of the whole earth, and 
touched not the ground (it came so swiftly) : and the 
goat had a notable horn between his eyes. And 
he came to the ram that had two horns (the 
Medo-Persian power), which I had seen standing 
before the river, and ran unto him in the fury of his. 
power. And I saw him come close unto the ram, and 
he was moved with choler against him, and smote the 
ram, and brake his two horns, and there was no power 
in the ram to stand before him." "We are, then, 
to conceive of Israel as passing at this time from 
under the Persian control to be subject to the Grecian. 
The Eastern satraps or governors are withdrawn, and 
the representatives of Alexander occupy their place. 
Alexander lives only about ten years after the sub- 
mission of Palestine. Before his death he does one 
thing which proved to have an important bearing upon 
the future of a part of the Israelitish people — that of 
the dispersion — and which went far to prepare the 
way for Christianity. That was the choosing of a site 
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in Egypt, on the southern shores of the Mediterranean, 
for a city, afterwards called, from his own name, 
Alexandria. 

The prophecy of Daniel says that " the great horn 
was broken, and for it came up four notable ones 
toward the four winds of heaven" ; and it is 
historical fact that the empire of Alexander was 
broken up at his death, and finally fell into the hands 
of four rulers. Laomedon, one of Alexander's 
generals, obtained Judea. He did not retain it long, 
however, as he was defeated in 321 b.c. by Ptolemy, 
King of Egypt, who conquered Jerusalem on a 
Sabbath, the people, from religious scruples, making 
no resistance, and carried off 10,000 captives, settling 
them " chiefly in Alexandria and Cyrene." Imagine 
more than a hundred years of this Grecian or Greco- 
Egyptian rule, that of the Ptolemies. The effects of 
it became visible on the face of the country. At this 
time, as Dean Stanley puts it, " new constellations of 
towns, some of which acquired an undying fame in 
Jewish and Christian history, sprang up, leaving in 
their names the mark of their Grecian origin — among 
these therG was Joppa, and Ptolemais, the modern 
Acre." All this while the priesthood continues to be 
maintained at Jerusalem : the names of the principal 
high-priests have come down to us. Little do we 
know, however, of what went on day by day among 
the masses of the people, in the cities and towns, 
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and their quiet country homes. Let us think of them 
as living their human lives, with experiences like our 
own. The history of no age assuredly is that merely 
of priests and kings. 

For some time, while Judea has been in the hands 
of the Greco-Egyptian kings away in the south, there 
has been growing up to the north of Palestine a 
power which was soon to become formidable — that 
of the Seleucidse, so called from the founder of the 
family, Seleucus. Their country was Syria, the capital 
of which was Antioch. This power in a short time 
became so strong that it succeeded in wresting Judea 
from the Ptolemies. Antiochus the Great, one of these 
Syrian princes, conquered Palestine in the year 219 
b.c ; the GrTeco-Egyptian supremacy having lasted 
upwards of a century. Here is hapless Judea again 
under new, and this time harsher, masters. The one 
of these kings of Syria with whom our history has 
most to do, is he that was called "Antiochus Epi- 
phanes," who ascended the throne in the year 175 b.c. 
"Epiphanes" means "brilliant," or " illustrious.' ' 
The wearer of the designation was sometimes also 
spoken of under the similiar designation of " Epimanes," 
" madman ; " and he has been fitly described as a com- 
bination of the two things. He showed himself 
"brilliant" in the erection of splendid buildings 
and the execution of other works. And he still more 
displayed himself as the " madman " in his treatment 
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of the people of Israel, whom he subjected to cruel 
persecution. His idea — one too often sought to be 
carried out since his day — was to unify the religion 
of his dominions. He wanted all to acknowledge the 
false gods of Ghreece, which he himself worshipped. 
With this design he attacked Jerusalem, and pillaged 
the Temple, carrying off the sacred vessels and furni- 
ture of the sanctuary. Persecution was also kindled 
throughout the country districts : altars to the heathen 
deities being erected, and the people commanded to 
worship at them. The observance of the Sabbath was 
forbidden, and also the performance of the rite of 
circumcision. And at last a horrible desecration 
of the Temple took place. A herd of swine was driven 
within the precincts of the sacred edifice, making the 
courts echo with their discordant voices, and one chosen 
from the foul herd was actually offered up in sacri- 
fice upon the great altar. A " mess of broth was also 
prepared from the flesh, and sprinkled upon the copies 
of the Law," while the " blood of the unclean animal 
was poured on the altar before the -Temple, and on the 
Holy of Holies within." Thus, in this Antiochua 
Epiphanes, the Syrian heathen, was fulfilled the vision 
of Daniel — " Out of one of the four horns came forth 
a little horn which waxed exceeding great toward the 
south and toward the east, and toward the pleasant 
land. And it waxed great even to the host of heaven ; 
and it cast down some of the host of the stars to the 
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ground, and stamped upon them. And by him the daily 
sacrifice was taken away, and the place of his sanctuary 
was cast down." Now surely, if ever, is the time for 
the religious patriotism of the Jews to assert itself. 
Are there no brave-hearted Covenanters to arise ? 
Shame to say, many of the people have yielded weakly 
to the spiritual tyranny exercised upon them, or rather 
to the seductions of heathen worldly influence around. 
The high-priests have been known of late to purchase 
their position from the Syrian power, and have there- 
by, of course, become morally subject to it. Greek 
games have been adopted, and have been followed in 
indecent Pagan manner : the degenerate priests are 
said to have sometimes left their very sacrifices and 
hurried down to witness the spectacles. But some true 
to their Grod and religion are left. It is at this epoch 
that the noble struggle of the Maccabees begins. There 
is one Mattathias, of priestly family, who has five sons. 
He has a country house at Modin, not far from Jeru- 
salem, and thither he has retired on the persecution 
becoming fierce. There at Modin one of the heathen 
altars had been erected ; and one day Mattathias saw 
a Jewish neighbour conforming to the enjoined idola- 
trous worship by offering upon it. This roused his 
indignation, as that of Sir William Wallace was roused 
by the conduct of the Englishmen at Lanark, and 
Mattathias slew his apostate neighbour, as well as the 
official superintendent of the sacrifices. This was the 
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red outbreak of a flame that spread rapidly. Mattathias 
and his sons traversed the country, demolishing the 
idolatrous altars, and restoring the prohibited Jewish 
usages. The brave leader was in years when the 
struggle began ; and on his death, which took place ere 
very long, the leadership devolved, as he desired, on 
his third son Judas ; known in history and in song as 
" Judas Maccabeus," the designation coming probably 
from "Maceab" a "hammer," and expressing the 
energy which he displayed in breaking the Syrian 
power. This strong war-hammer prevailed in various 
battles, and at last, after a struggle of some seven years, 
illustrated by many splendid incidents, the patriotic 
Jewish party was victorious. It is now the year 161 
B.C., and Palestine, for the first time since the carrying 
away into Babylon, may be said to be virtually inde- 
pendent. 

"We now see the native family of the Asmoneans, 
or Maccabees, in the exercise of authority in the 
land. The power of Syria is not altogether gone, 
indeed, there being still a fortress of theirs in Jeru- 
salem unsubdued, frowning over at the Temple ; and 
we find that the Syrian ruler sanctioned the appoint- 
ment of Jonathan, brother of Judas Maccabeus, to 
the high-priesthood. But, in effect, Palestine was 
now independent, and it soon became absolutely so ; 
continuing under the administration of members of 
the native Asmonean family, who exercised authority 
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in the capacity of high-priests or kings, or both, for 
fully ninety years, until Pompey the Roman general 
took Jerusalem, when Judea became a Roman province. 
It was a great and splendid work that was achieved by 
this patriotic family of Asmon ; the last of the brothers 
having, before he died — to use the words of Dean 
Stanley — " finally established on the throne the only 
dynasty that has reigned over the undivided Jewish 
people, except the house of David." 

It was in the year 63 b.c. that the illustrious' Roman 
conqueror, Pompey, approached the Holy City with 
his legions. Jerusalem was able to fight against him 
only with one arm, the other being engaged at the 
time in coping with internal strife which had arisen. 
The result was that the city was once more taken, 
and that with heavy loss. The successful general 
came up to the Temple, and did what previous con- 
querors, even the most daring, had refrained from: 
he penetrated into the " Holy of Holies," anxious to 
discover what it was that constituted the mysterious 
object of the Jewish worship. And he was profoundly 
impressed, although in a way that he did not expect. 
He found the thrice-sacred place empty, and there 
struck home to him the idea of an Invisible Deity. 
The successful general celebrated a magnificent 
triumph on his return to Rome, leading many of the 
chief men of the Jews in his captive train. Of these 
captives, we are told, many never returned to their own 
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land, but settled in Rome ; soil thus being prepared in 
which the seeds of the Christian Church there were 
within a oentury afterwards to be sown. Judea is 
now in the grasp of the iron-gauntletted hand of all- 
conquering Rome, but power is administered through 
subject native princes. Perhaps the word " native " 
should not be used, for the Asmonean family passes* 
away from the scene, and that of the Herods succeeds. 
Antipater, the first of these, belonged to Idumea,. 
or Edom, which lay outside of Palestine to the east. 
Having the good will of the authorities at Rome, Anti- 
pater was made Procurator of Judea, in the year 47 
b.c. To biTn succeeded very soon the prince who was 
afterwards known as " Herod the Great," a desig- 
nation at first favourably appropriate from Herod's 
grandeur of person and air, his love of letters, and hia 
magnificent buildings — among other works, he re- 
newed the Temple ; and in the end unfavourably,, 
from the gigantic character of his cruelty and many 
evil deeds. He killed his own sons ; he put to death 
his beautiful and loving wife Mariamne. In prospect 
of his decease, resolved that there should be mourning 
in connection with it, since it was not likely itself to- 
be lamented, he ordered that the chief men of the 
State should be slaughtered — a mad command which 
was not carried out. This unhappy and baleful life 
was stretched on darkly till the infant Jesus was born ; 
and it is entirely in keeping with the character of the 
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later years of the miserable tyrant that he should have 
sought to slay Him who had been spoken of by 
ominous rumours as the "King of the Jews." 

Thus does the extra-biblical history of the Jews in 
Palestine end almost contemporaneously with the career 
of the first 'Herod, which extended throughout a reign 
of upwards of forty years. But the history of Israel 
was not confined to that which was carried on within 
the borders of Palestine. Israel was not so much a 
country as a people. It was one, not from territorial 
boundaries, but from blood, law, and religion. Hence 
it had a continuous history while the locus of the people 
was Babylon rather than Palestine, and it has had a 
continuous history during these long centuries which 
have been running on up to our days while the Jews 
have been the " tribes of the wandering foot," having 
no special land which they could call their own. We 
must take notice, therefore, in our survey, not merely 
of that portion of the people which was resident in the 
Holy Land, but also of that great portion called the 
" dispersion," located outside ; just as, in writing a 
modern history of our own country, one would require 
to take notice of the Colonies — Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, the Cape. There was a " Ghreater Palestine," 
as there is now a "Greater Britain." We read in Peter's 
first Epistle, of "the strangers scattered abroad 
throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Bithynia." In Acts, again, in connection with the 
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Day of Pentecost, a still larger view of the extent of 
the "dispersion" is afforded us — " Parthians, and 
Medes, and Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, 
and in Judsea, and Cappadocia, in Pontus, and Asia, 
Phrygia, and Pamphylia, in Egypt, and in the parts 
of Lybia about Cyrene, and strangers of Rome, Jews 
and Proselytes, Cretes and Arabians." These were all 
Jews scattered in different lands. This sowing abroad 
of the seed of Israel began early. The great deporta- 
tion was to Babylon, many of those who were carried 
thither never returning to Palestine. There were 
afterwards large " liftings " to Egypt, Syria, and 
other places. Three great divisions of the dispersion 
are usually reckoned — the Babylonian, the Egyptian, 
and the Syrian. The Egyptian was the most im- 
portant. Alexander the Great and his successors, 
the Ptolemies, took measures to secure the settle- 
ment of many Jews in Egypt. In Alexandria 
especially there was a large and important colony, 
and the existence of that foreign Jewish community 
had a valuable bearing upon the preparation for 
Christianity. That was the case, indeed, with the 
dispersion as a whole. In the order of God's provi- 
dence, the presence everywhere throughout the known 
world of Jews, to whom the gospel could first be preached, 
was a circumstance favourable to the early advance- 
ment of Christianity. But the Jews of Alexandria, 
however unconsciously, played a special part in this 
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work of preparation. Living remote from Palestine 
in large numbers, one generation growing up after 
another in exile, they came to feel strongly the need 
of having their Scriptures in the Greek tongue, with 
which, as a Greek-speaking community, they were 
most familiar. Hence there came about that great 
translation of the Old Testament into Greek, which is 
known as the " Septuagint." This work was executed 
at Alexandria during the period which we are now 
studying, being commenced about 280 b.c. and 
extending over many years. By means of this 
translation the Scriptures came to be known to 
numbers of the Gentiles, and the way was thus pre- 
pared for the reception of the gospel by the outside 
heathen; ideas of revealed religion entering into many 
minds. Through their living away from Palestine, 
too, the Hellenistic Jews, as those of the dispersion 
were called, came practically to learn what a large 
outside Gentile world there was, and were prepared to 
admit the idea as a not unreasonable one, that there 
should be a gospel also for it. It may be further said 
that, through the medium of the Greek language, 
spoken by the Jews of the dispersion, Gentile ideas 
got in turn into their minds, so that they were opened 
to the reception of a larger religion than they had 
formerly known. In many ways this providential 
Israel of the dispersion is to be thought of as a power- 
ful factor in the national life. It was to a large 
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extent practically valuable in relation to the diffusion 
of the coming Christian faith. It was the "branch 
running over the wall," that the seed might be scat- 
tered outside, while the root of the plant was within 
the wall in old Palestine, where it drew its nourish- 
ment from the local influences which were still 
required. Both were necessary, and in the union of 
the two we see the mind of a wise God who had 
chosen Israel to be, in a deep, broad way, " "FHa 
servant." 

Such, then, was Israel in its more outward condition, 
as we have been able to descry it faintly, during these 
four hundred misty years. Try to form a conception of 
the state things throughout the lengthened period : dur- 
ing the sixty or seventy years while the Persians re- 
tained their hold, and decrees came to Jerusalem by post- 
riders from " Shushan the palace " ; during the hundred 
years or so of the Greek 6r Greco-Egyptian rule; 
during the century of the coarser Syrian grasp, which 
was tightened to blood in the persecution of Antiochus 
Epiphanes ; during the ninety free years of the • 
Government of the native Asmonean family; and 
during the sixty years of the Eoman superiority. 
Picture to yourselves, too, the busy commercial, and 
to some extent intellectual, life during all the period of 
that large portion of Israel which existed outside the 
Holy Land, with its synagogues here and there over 
the inhabited world of the time. Here is a " peculiar 
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people,'' a people marvellously kept together, and 
marvellously scattered abroad ! I have not been able 
on this occasion to touch on the more inward history 
of Israel during the period which has passed under our 
review : to refer to its sects and parties, its literature, 
its manifold deeper preparation for the great epoch of 
the introduction of the Gospel, which was about, like a 
far-travelled star arriving, to flash its radiance upon the 
world. At this we shall have to look in our next 
Lecture. 

I only say now, in closing, that we see from this 
external history which has been outlined by me, how 
true was the prediction that the " sceptre should not 
depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet 
until Shiloh should come." Through all the national 
vicissitudes which we have observed, there was not at 
anytime a total loss of native national authority. The 
high-priests retained a certain power all along, and the 
exercise of formal kingship was not permanently taken 
away ; having been recovered by the Asmonean family, 
and continuing, although in a tributary form, under 
the Herods. But soon after the death of Jesus Christ 
it became utterly extinct. With the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the sceptre finally departed. Since then, the 
Jews have had no king. And is it not because the 
true universal King has come, whom they do not know, 
the " Shiloh " unto whom the " gathering of the people 
istobe?" 
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LECTURE HI. 

My sketch in our last Lecture was necessarily confined 
to the more external history of the Jewish people. I 
was not able to speak particularly of their inner life or 
religious condition. That, of course, is the most 
important department of our whole inquiry. The 
speciality of Israel as a people was that it was called 
out of the world for spiritual ends. It was not so 
much a nation as a church. Hence it existed, and its 
vitality was maintained, even when it was in a state of 
exile, or dispersion, or subjection to foreign powers; 
therein differing from ordinary nations, in whose case 
total loss of locale involves the dissolution of nationality. 
Our work at this time will be to consider the religious 
condition of the people, and especially to inquire how 
in all things the way was being prepared for the com- 
ing of Christ and the spreading of His gospel through- 
out the world. But how are we to obtain light on 
this department of our subject, seeing that we are so 
destitute of detailed information with regard to the 
period generally? There are some points on which 
we have a measure of direct historical information. 
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The fact of there having been a substantially constant 
succession of high-priests may be accepted. The 
names have been preserved, and it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that records of functionaries esteemed so 
important would be carefully kept. Josephus tells us> 
that he drew from such records. And, along with the 
continuance of the high-priesthood, we may infer that 
of the sacrificial system of WQrship, except during the 
absence of the people from Jerusalem and the Temple in 
the time of the exile ; of this indeed we find actual indica- 
tions gleaming out here and there in the history, like 
the occasional glimpses from amongst the trees that we 
get of a river which, however not always visible, is 
continuous in its flow. We find, also, indications 
throughout the period of a careful and even scrupulous 
observance of the Sabbath. This was shown by the 
people having been, on more than one occasion, over- 
come by their enemies, who, knowing that they would 
not resist, deliberately attacked them on that day. 

One source of information with regard to the inner 
religious condition of Israel during the period is the 
Old Testament Apocrypha, to which I have already 
referred. From it we see Judaism continuing to retain 
substantially the doctrine and sentiments of preyious 
times. The variations are inconsiderable. We do not 
perceive traces of any essential corruption of the 
ancient faith. There are trivialities in the books y 
and there are here and there stains of human error ; 
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but, upon the whole, there is some measure of historical 
instruction as well as of moral and religious edification 
to be obtained from them. An examination of the 
books — if we had only time to make it thorough 
-enough — would throw some light upon what we are 
now seeking to ascertain : the religious ideas, feelings, 
and practices of the people. In default of such time, 
however, I do not enter upon the inquiry, but take a 
different course, which may be more easily followed, 
and may conduct us to sufficiently satisfactory conclu- 
sions. According to a suggestion which I formerly 
made, looking at Judaism as it appears in the New 
Testament, and comparing its aspect there with that 
which it presented when it was last in our view on the 
Scripture page in the time of Malachi, we shall be able, 
with the aid of what extraneous help we have, to form 
some not inaccurate conception of its condition in the 
hidden period lying between. 

Now there are certain expressions which one familiar 
with the Old Testament will, on coming to the pages of 
the New, find to be different from what he was accus- 
tomed to. The words " Pharisee" and "Sadducee" will 
be entirely novel ; so will the phrase " traditions of the 
elders ; " and he will find the body of " Scribes " 
occupying a prominence of position which is noticeable. 
Such names and phrases are chinks through which 
light comes in upon us, as we are groping in the 
•caverns of the buried years, and it will be well for us 
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to study them. Let us' try to realise something of what 
they suggest. 

With regard to the designation " Scribes." Those so 
called existed prior to the close of the recorded 
period. We read in the Old Testament of " Ezra the 
scribe," and others. And, again, over against that, 
we find the class numerous and influential in the time 
of our Lord. The phenomenon attracts attention. 
From references, too, in such history of the uncertain 
period as we possess, we know that the class never died 
out, but continued to exist all through. They indeed 
rose into special prominence and influence after the 
time of Malachi, taking in effect the vacated place of 
the Prophets. A " scribe " is literally one who writes, 
and you know how much needed such a functionary 
would be while as yet the art of printing was not and 
all copies of the Scriptures required to be made by 
hand. It was natural for those who wrote out copies 
of the sacred books to begin to make annotations upon 
them, and these men would, from their education, 
be so far qualified for the task. Being learned men, 
and usually of the priestly or Levitical order, they 
would be naturally interested, too, in such sacred 
studies, and give themselves readily to them. They 
seem to have begun to gather together in a kind of asso- 
ciation in Babylon during the exile, and afterwards they 
became more and more closely united as a body, their 
head-quarters being in Jerusalem. The final closing 
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of the canon of Scripture, by the* collecting of the later 
Books, has been ascribed to them. But the special 
•work of the scribes was their " explanation and 
application of the law." " The written regulations," 
says Kuenen, " were modified, brought into harmony 
with each other, amplified, and explained. . . This 
was done through the rise and progressive development 
of the oral law or tradition, which accompanied the 
written law as an authentic explanation, and always 
kept it in harmony with the changing wants of the 
times. The oral law was in truth the work of the 
scribes." These are very important words. They 
show us the origin of what our Lord calls " the 
traditions of the elders," and again, the " command- 
ments of men," against which He was obliged to speak 
so strongly. The scribes were also, to refer to another 
of the descriptions of Jesus, those who " sat in Moses 
seat." You can understand what danger would be 
connected with the idea of such " authentic " explana- 
tion of Scripture by fallible men. The most serious 
evils arose in course of time. Here is the written law, 
or revealed will of God, explained by a body of 
imperfect men, to whom the people look up as 
having authority. The successors of these men, 
age by age, adopt the explanations given, and 
add to them, thinking that they are adapting 
them to the times. Thus, human imperfection 
is gradually exalted into the place of Divine re- 
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velation. In this way quite erroneous doctrines and 
misleading precepts came in course of time to acquire, 
as it were, the sanction of Heaven, and the "com- 
mandments of men " were written over the original 
God-given law. There was a pre-enacting, which 
might have been instructive, of the history of 
"tradition" in the Eoman Catholic Church, which, 
held authoritatively to explain Scripture, really 
neutralizes and destroys it. A similar danger exists, 
to some extent, in connection with the "Articles," 
" Confessions," and approved " Homilies," of our 
Protestant Churches, and even the venerated writings 
of the founders of bodies like those of Calvinism and 
Wesleyanism. Thankfully let us receive all the help 
we are able to obtain from the contributions towards 
the understanding of God's law which any wise, 
learned, and good men are able to give ; but let 
us, at the same time, take a pious care that we do 
not elevate anything human into the position of an 
authoritative explanation of the Divine Word. The 
Word itself must ever be the ultimate standard. Our 
chronometers must be kept correct by the sun. 

There were some notable individuals among the 
scribes. In the earlier part of the period we are con- 
sidering, Jonas was famous for personal character and 
learning. And, shortly before our Lord appeared, 
there were two doctors of remarkable name, Shammai 
and Hillel. The latter was born 112 b.c. He was 
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one of the purest and most enlightened of his order. 
He lived to a very great age, and the suggestion has 
even been hazarded (Smith's Bible Dictionary) that 
he might have been present, as one of the " doctors," 
when Jesus, at twelve years of age, put his questions 
in the Temple. Gamaliel, at whose feet Paul sat, 
was HillePs grandson and successor. The scribes, 
or "Rabbis," as they were also called, it need hardly 
be said, uttered some wise and true sayings, and 
Jesus Himself may have learned something from 
them. But their teaching as a whole, and in its 
spirit, was a thing to which His was essentially 
opposed. The teaching of the scribes is gathered 
together in what is known as the Talmud, which, 
in its present form, " consists of twelve folio volumes 
containing the precepts of the Pentateuch, with 
extended commentaries on them ; amplified Bibli- 
cal incidents, stories, traditions, parables, &c." It was 
a great gradual wilderness-growth, spreading, prickly, 
from year to year. Among the sayings in the 
Talmud are the following. The first are beautiful 
and suggestive. " Commit a sin twice and it will not 
seem to thee a crime." " The world is saved by the 
breath of school children. Even to rebuild the Temple 
the schools must not be closed." " To pray loudly is 
not a necessity of devotion ; when we pray we must 
direct our hearts towards Heaven." " The best 
preacher is the heart ; the best teacher is time ; the 
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best book is the world ; the best friend is God." Suoh 
are excellent sayings, but they are " lilies among 
thorns." The sentiment of salvation by works is 
everywhere : as when it is said, " He who curbs his 
wrath merits forgiveness for his sins ; " or again, " They 
who perform one precept in this world will find it re- 
corded for their benefit in the world to come." The 
scribes inculcated outward ceremonial observances in a 
most enslaving way. " It was unlawful," as one puts 
it, " to do anything before the Sabbath which would in 
any sense be in operation during it — e.g., to put cloth 
into a dye- vat, or nets into the sea. It was unlawful 
on the Sabbath itself to give money to the poor, or to 
teach children, or to visit the sick ; " these being kinds 
of work ! Such illustrations as these last, in addition to 
those which we find in the New Testament,' show what 
a state of things it was which our Lord had to deal 
with as a reformer. Imagine the influence of teaching 
• like that in our latter quotations going on for centuries. 
What a thicket Jesus had to cut down, and burn up 
with the fire of His indignation and Spirit ! We can 
hardly exaggerate the mischievous influence of those 
doctors, exerted from the time of the passing away of 
the prophets up to that of the coming of Christ ; the 
special praise of whom, as a Teacher, was that He 
taught " not as the scribes." 

Associated very often with the scribes in the New 
Testament, we have the "Pharisees." These sprang 
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up entirely within the period we are now considering. 
Tou do not find the name in the Old Testament. 
They originated in the time of the Maccabees — that 
era of revived national earnestness. There existed 
then in the land a class of men called the Hosadim, 
or Pious, who corresponded substantially, we may say, 
to the Puritans of England or the Covenanters of 
Scotland. National earnestness and religious earnest- 
ness go together, and have always been united in 
those who have been the true, and not the mere 
electro-plated, patriots of a country. The Pharisees 
grew out of this earnest body like a fungus on what 
had been a good tree. Their name means the 
" separated." They stood apart from others, as being 
a holier class: you remember our Lord's words put 
into the mouth of one who is to be regarded as a type 
of the body — " Grod, I thank Thee that I am not as 
other men are." The Pharisees were not an order of 
teachers, like the Scribes, but an order of doers : I had 
almost said actors, not excluding the double entendre 
of the word. They were practical, or practising 
religionists: the best of all things, indeed, if only 
they had done the right things, and done them in the 
right spirit. Kuenen gives the key to the origin and 
development of the class in the time of the Maccabees 
in this intelligent and instructive way — "Let it be 
taken into consideration that the zeal for the faithful 
observance of religious duties was quickened by the 
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persecution, and, after martyrdom ceased to be 
necessary, naturally manifested itself in redoubled 
scrupulousness. The energy of the Hosadim, or 
Pious, sought, as it were, an outlet. . . . Let it also 
be borne in mind that to observe the law in its full 
scope, with all the regulations which had been added 
to it in course of time, it was necessary for the 
Israelite to separate himself in a certain degree, not 
only from the heathen, but also from those of his 
fellow-countrymen upon whose obedience to the legal 
precepts he could not fully rely. . . . When, there- 
fore, he was in earnest in Jehovah's commandments, 
he could very readily come to use all sorts of pre- 
cautions and to draw back in alarm where others less 
scrupulous moved freely." Here, as the Dutch critic's 
brush paints him, you have the Pharisee in his first 
and best aspect. As the scribe sought to fence round 
the mitten law by his explanations and precepts, so 
the Pharisee sought to fence round the actual life by 
ceremonial observances. The result in both cases 
was untoward. The .outward and ceremonial obtained 
too great a place. Formality encrusted the character. 
Pride was naturally engendered, till "not as this 
publican" became the prevailing sentiment. Hypo- 
crisy was produced : there being, what is always 
dangerous, a character for special piety to be kept up. 
True piety stands up like a living tree, in all its 

bravery of leaves and fruit ; it is a rotten tree that 
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needs keeping up. Think of this class of men, some 
better and some worse, and usually of good station 
and influential in the world, as existing and flourishing 
for the century and a half immediately preceding the 
coming of our Lord, and active and popular in "FTia 
time. Here, too, assuredly, we have one of. the 
providential forces which led to what happened to 
Him, and through Him to the world in the high 
matter of its redemption: 

The Pharisees lead us to think naturally of another 
class usually set over against them, that of the Sad- 
ducees. These also took their origin in the prolific 
time which we are now considering. Several -rivers 
rose out of this hill on its different sides. We do 
not find the word " Sadducee " in the Old Testament 
any more than the word "Pharisee." The name i& 
probably from that of Zadok, the founder of the party,, 
supposed to be a contemporary of Jonathan the As- 
monean. The Sadducees accepted only the written 
law, without the oral traditions which were so 
dear to the Pharisees, and in that respect must be 
esteemed by us the worthier party of the two. Nor 
did they, like the Pharisees, affect special sanctity 
of life or separation from others. As is the case 
with some of our modern Unitarians, they aimed at 
righteousness towards men rather than at an enthusi- 
astic life, or hollow appearance of life, as.towards Grod. 
They were the reaction from the Pharisees. In some 
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respects they might be called unbelievers, or, at least, 
sceptics ; strangely refusing to admit the existence of 
angels or spirits, or the fact of a resurrection from 
the dead. Upon the whole, the Sadducees were a 
rationalistic and intellectual class, and they exercised a 
considerable influence upon the political life of their 
country. 

There was a third party which grew up about the 
same period with those just named, and which con- 
tinued its existence into the time of our Lord, although 
the name by which it is known, or even the party itself, 
does not appear in the New Testament — it was that of 
the Ussenes. They were » kind of hermits, carrying 
outward separation farther than the Pharisees. The 
first of them, named Judas (born 110 B.C.), lived in 
ordinary society ; but in later days the members of the 
order kept by themselves, refusing marriage or associa- 
tion of any kind with their fellows. They had their 
special devotions in the morning ; after which they went 
out to their work, carried on chiefly in the fields ; and 
then in the evening again they returned to retirement 
and their devotions. They were a body of ascetics, 
aiming at the attainment of purity and spirituality of 
life by withdrawal from the world. We see in them a 
pathetic attempt after a righteousness which it needed 
One to come and teach, as to be attained to in a 
different way— One not a Nazarite, but a Nazarene. 

Imagine, then, by the aid of such hints as I have 
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been enabled to give, the state of things, religiously 
considered, which existed during that period at whose 
outward or political form we formerly looked. Details- 
it has not been possible to give. It is but a cloudy 
" nocturne " that I have been able to paint ; but gaze 
keenly, and you may be able in the midst of the 
darkness to descry some lines and form. The know- 
ledge of the one true Grod has been kept up all along 
from the epoch of the return from Babylon : the people 
did not, even in the testing time of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, yield to idolatry, as they had been so prone 
to do in the earlier years of their national history. 
The priesthood and the services of the Temple have 
also, upon the whole, been maintained. The males 
have been in the habit of going up from the country 
districts to Jerusalem at the seasons of the three great 
annual feasts. There are sacrifices in the Temple, 
there are music and singing, there are prayers. . Syna- 
gogues are set up in various places, and, in course 
of time, prevail throughout the land and wherever 
clusters of Jews are to be found in foreign 
countries, and in these there are devotional exercises, 
reading of the Scriptures, and exhortation. There are 
among the people the three great parties of whom 
I have tried to give some little description — the 
Pharisees and Sadducees, and, more obscure and fewer 
in number, the unworldly Essenes. The scribes, or 
rabbis, or doctors of the law, as they are variously 
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called, are numerous and too influential. As for the 
people as a whole, there were always some of a simple 
piety and spiritually-minded. We read of a Simeon 
and an Anna in our Lord's time who had been " waiting 
for the consolation of Israel." But the condition of the 
multitude, religiously regarded, is painfully suggested 
to us by the words of Jesus used with reference to the 
Pharisees — " They be blind leaders of the blind." 
The age of the advent of Christ was, take it all in all, 
a spiritually sightless and unappreciative one. " Who 
can declare His generation ? " 

Now, here the question emerges : How was this 
state of things such that the age was suitable for the 
supreme event of the coming of the Son of God ? How 
was this spiritually the " fulness of the times P " We 
have seen that the great object of the existence of 
Judaism was that it might bear the flower, or rather 
produce the fruit of Christianity, and the principle of 
its history is that all things in its developments were 
tending onwards to that consummation. Was that 
indeed so, and how? We perceive it, as formerly 
indicated, from the marvellous holding together, so long 
as that was necessary, of the Jewish people as a 
nation. Had they not been brought back from Baby- 
lon, but been finally scattered abroad at so early a date, 
the breaking up would have been premature ; the seed 
would not have been ripe. The fact of the unity 
and spirituality of Grod had not yet been wrought 
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ineradicably into the Jewish mind. In order to that 
the Maccabean revival, along with years of rigorous 
discipline, was still required. Having regard to this 
deep national readiness for the Messiah, we must 
remember, further, that it was necessary, not only that 
He should not come before the proper moment, but 
that when He did come He should be rejected : thus 
being the suffering Saviour and atonement-maker; 
while, at the same time, there should be those who 
would believe in Him : the nucleus of the Church or 
New Testament kingdom being formed. The event 
* proved that Jesus Christ came at such a critical junc- 
ture. The scribes, Pharisees, Sadducees, and chief 
priests were all of such a spirit that they were opposed 
to Jesus, and they naturally became leagued together 
against Him. And Herod was against Him, on 
account of His supposed claims as a king. Those 
claims, too, were naturally so construed as to give a 
ready handle against him to the Roman government ; 
while the power of that government — not so easily 
moved as the Jewish — allowed Jesus three good years 
of teaching before He was put to death. Was there 
not here, in the minds and motives of men, a con- 
verging of influences at that juncture such as naturally 
led to the crucifixion, and thereby to the working-out 
of the deeper purposes of God in the redemption ? 
" Him, being delivered by the determined counsel and 
foreknowledge of Grod, ye have taken." The resurrec- 
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tion and the ascension followed, and the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. And, when time had passed so that there was 
adequate reflection and putting of things together, it 
oould be seen how, so far as the religious condition of 
the people was concerned — not to speak of the state of 
the outside world — Jesus came in the " fulness of the 
times." The long-possessed knowledge of the one 
God made an ultimate readiness for the reception of 
Christ's special teaching of a Father. The continued 
preservation of the Jewish nationality, in the midst of 
all persecutions, and exiles, and dispersions, kept up # 
the idea, or rather the fact, of a theocracy, or kingdom 
of God, which could exist apart irom the soil of a 
particular land ; so that the conception of the Christian 
Church, or kingdom of Heaven, to exist indepen- 
dently of territorial boundaries, was natural, and could 
be received and grow. The keeping up of the 
sacrifices prepared for the one great Sacrifice, 
which was in due time to be presented once for all. 
The vain attempts after holiness by the Essenes, and 
the hollow imitation of it by the Pharisees, made 
Christ's teaching of the true sanctification by the 
Holy Spirit welcome, when it came to be understood. 
The denials of the Sadducees made precious Christ's 
" bringing of life and immortality to light by the 
gospel." The pettinesses and carnalities of much of 
the Talmudical teaching, the enslaving traditions of 
the elders — wound tightly round with which, a man's 
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soul could not breathe freely — made it a wonderment of 
relief, when a perception of the meaning of the words 
of the strange young Rabbi, Jesus of Nazareth, was 
obtained — " Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy-laden, and I will give you rest." How the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews showed that 
Christianity was the fulfilment of ancient Judaism in 
all its parts, one thing answering to another, " tache " 
to " ring ! " It was Paul, the Hebrew of the 
Hebrews, as well as Christian of the Christians, who, 
# knowing what the Spirit said by him, spoke of God as 
having " when the fulness of the times was come, sent 
forth His Son." 

There was thus in the inner or religious condition of 
Israel, as ripened onwards to the coming of Christ, 
just that state of things which led first to the general 
rejection of the Messiah, and so to the accomplishment 
of the spiritual objects of His mission, and next 
to such a perception, on the part of some, of the truth 
and suitableness of His work, that He was believed in 
by them. There was, in a word, that state of things 
which led to the seed of the kingdom of God being* 
shed, when fully matured within a protecting Judaism, 
and scattered abroad for the most part outside the wall in 
the Gentile world. And add to this internal preparation 
in Judaism that outward preparation which lay in the 
dispersion and settlement of Jews everywhere ; so that 
the winged Gospel seed found, wherever it alighted, a- 
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certain upper soil ready, through which it could soon 
strike its vigorous roots into the deeper native earth 
beneath. A.dd the wide prevalence of the Greek 
language, so that the first missionaries could preach in 
all lands in such a way as to be generally understood ; 
and take along with that the fact of the translation of 
the Old Testament into Greek which had been made, 
and the consequent predisposition of the minds of 
many Gentiles in favour of the G-ospel, from their 
having previously received some ideas regarding the 
one true God. Add the familiar fact that the Roman 
Empire had, in its universal prevalence, opened up 
roads for the Gospel all over the known world, and 
that there was at the time of the commencement of 
the diffusion of Christianity universal peace. Con- 
sider, too, that the best religions and philosophies* of 
the heathen world had had time to prove their vanity ; 
so that all the earth was weary and sighing for a 
Deliverer whom it had been unable to find for itself. 
" The world by wisdom knew not God." It was at 
such an epoch Jesus came ; so that in the broadest, most 
world-wide sense, He appeared in " the fulness of th& 
times." 



* Dean Stanley and other writers devote considerable attention 
to outside heathen founders of religious systems and philosophers, 
such as Zoroaster, Confucius, Buddha, and Socrates ; but, as the 
influence of these great men upon Christianity was really inconsider- 
able, I have not thought it necessary to follow the example. 
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I trust that I have been enabled in some small 
measure to indicate that there is a great practical 
Talue in the comparatively little known period of 
history which we have rapidly traversed together in 
these few lectures. An exhaustive treatment of the 
subject would have been impossible; for suggestion 
these three discourses may suffice. 

The lesson of all that has come before us — I close by 
repeating it — is that Christ is the great Birth of Time. 
The old world ran on to Him, and ended ; from Him 
the new world begins. For the sake of His coming, 
the Jewish people were called out from among the 
nations, like Mary chosen to be the mother of the 
Lord ; and when Christianity was born, the function 
-of Judaism had been discharged. " Let us now go even 
unto Bethlehem, and see this thing which is come to 
pass." The good news is for the Jews : tell it to the shep- 
herds there where David fed his flocks. It is for the 
Gentiles : let the Magi hear in the East, and come 
with their gifts. It interests the angels : they have 
sung their carols, which are echoing yet. It is for the 
very beasts of the stall : they will be the better for 
this that the mild-eyed Christ has been among them. 
It is for each of us as individuals. I cannot weary 
of urging you, children of the first Adam, to enter 
yourselves by faith as sons of the last Adam, the Lord 
from Heaven ; that, having been partakers of the ruin, 
you may share in the redemption. For, " when the 
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FULNESS OF THE TIMES WAS COME, GoD SENT FORTH 

His Son . . to redeem ! " 

" Wrapp'd in His swaddling bands, 
. And in His manger laid, 
The Hope and Glory of all lands 
Is come to the world's aid." 



THE END. 
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